74                           THE GOOD UNCLE
Philip used to drop in for lunch on Sundays and generally brought a
friend with him, very often Mr. George Thomson, whose black beard was
awe-inspiring. That was after my Uncle started a beard, but there was
such a clamour in the family over it that he quickly shaved it off. Some-
times it would be Walter Sickert. Those were the days of Sickert's dandy-
hood, yet he too would condescend to amuse a little girl with tales of his
white mice who always produced a new family on every third Sunday
morning without fail and other serious tales of nonsense.
Although Steer and his brother were utterly unlike one another there
was a great bond of affection between them; the artist, who despised the
fiothiness of society, "and the debonair young parson, the much sought-
after diner-out, the charming fellow in whose veins ran the Harrison
blood. Both had wit, and both warmth of heart and understanding of
their fellowmen; one meditative and mentally alert, but indolent in all save
his work; the other conscientious and energetic in his clerical duties but
enjoying the glitter of social life. As Henry used to say, the rich need a
parson as much as the poor. The love of the two brothers never waned,
but as years passed Henry's respect and admiration for his brother grew,
though they never ceased laughing when together alone or in congenial
company. When both were over seventy we. three lunched together at
Cheyne Walk and they were as absurd and funny as two boys and Philip
laughed so much that tears ran down his face at Henry's pranks.
When Granny Steer lived at Stratford Road, Steer had several serious
turns of *flu* or devastating toothache and he would arrive in a 'growler*
and go straight to bed to be nursed by his sister. All through life he had
the deepest sympathy for anyone suffering toothache, and would want to
hear all the agonies of inflamed roots and horrors of extraction. During
one of the illnesses Sickert called to see him and was much impressed with
a painting of a sleeping infant by Phil's sister which was hanging in his
room. He urged her to work seriously, but family duties precluded study
save in watercolours of flower, which her brother admired and en-
couraged her to carry on. He told me that with opportunities of study she
would have been a fine painter.
On Sunday, March 6th, 1898, Emma Steer died in her 8ist year. This
was a terrible shock for her son, as he had been lunching that day at Strat-
ford Road and she seemed fairly well and bright How stricken he looked
next morning when he came round after breakfast! He was deeply
attached to her and felt the parting acutely.
A new chapter in his life now began. In the following June he was
best-man to his brother Henry at his marriage to Miss Mark Halse Morgan
Reed, who, as niece of Sir Walter Vaughan Morgan, acted as Lady